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The mass of information included in these chapters is wonderful. 
The use which Dr. Westermarck makes of it I have no pretensions 
to criticise. At any rate, everyone who reads this volume will 
look forward with impatience to the next. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. J- Ellis McTaggart. 

A New Morality. By Arthur Tisdall Turner. London : Grant 
Richards, 1904. Pp. 48. 

A man who happens to be a member of the "thinking world" 
( for whom this book was written) will open his eyes in wonder on 
seeing its title "A New Morality." When he opens the book and 
reads in the preface that it is the net result of seven years concen- 
trated thought, and that only the "most robust intellectual consti- 
tutions" can assimilate the mental food which it contains, he will, 
unless he be an exceptionally reckless man, shut the book again. 
If, however, the threat of a shock to his "religious suscepti- 
bilities," induces him to read it, he will find that the concen- 
trated wisdom which the author offers is of the following kind : 
"The commands thundered from Mount Sinai, the moral precepts 
inculcated in the Sermon on the Mount, the eightfold path taught 
from the wisdom garnered beneath the Bo tree of Ind — these and 
many like them are but expressions of individual opinion, and 
represent to the 'truly enlightened' nothing more and nothing 
less." Again, "Whatever you desire to do, that do ; and whatever 
you do, do it without regret." Our adviser forgets the existence 
of police courts ; and the possible inclination of a fellow "desirer" 
to thrash us also escapes his notice. 

Mr. Turner has concentrated too much. He should have 
looked out a little on the world, and passed more of the seven 
years in the company of the "old" moralists. Had he done so I 
am sure that he would not have repeated these commonplaces, 
and with such tragic emphasis. 

Radyr, Cardjff. David Phillips. 

The Poetry and Philosophy of George Meredith : By G. M. 
Trevelyan. London: Archibald Constable & Co., 1906. Pp. 
xiv, 234. 

This book ought to be of great service to those of Meredith's 
readers, and they are many, who wish to grasp a view of life that 
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seems to them at once impressive, sane, and extremely perplexing. 
Mr. Trevelyan gives an admirably luminous account of it, show- 
ing in what way the dreams of the poet and the philosopher under- 
lie the conceptions of the novelist, the reformer, and the moralist. 
It should be said in passing that his criticism of the poems is ex- 
cellent ; enthusiastic and loving, it is also modest and discriminat- 
ing, — a truly delightful combination. But it is with the philosophy 
that this review must be concerned, and Mr. Trevelyan is so much 
in sympathy with that philosophy that to review his statement is 
almost to review his author. Now to the present reviewer it seems 
to have become clear that Meredith's position cannot be made con- 
sistent through and through. He demands that we should have 
trust in Nature, joy in life, and faith in progress, that we should 
cherish as ouf soul's banner "the dream of the blossom of good," 
and it is plain that this trust and this joy are of a character that go 
beyond experience, and past proof. They are far from being op- 
posed to experience or proof, but if in some sense they can be said 
to contain knowledge, it must be admitted that the knowledge is 
inchoate. The important point, in short, is that they do form a 
Faith, that is, a body of opinion which is accepted and acted upon, 
but which is not taken to be demonstrated. In this sense they are 
as much a "creed" as any other, though they may be less definite. 
There is no inconsistency so far, but Meredith and his school go on 
to blame, or to appear to blame, as weak and unworthy, any demand 
for a further faith, — for a faith in immortality. But how if there 
seems no right to the first triumphant confidence unless the second 
hope is allowed? How if the blossom of good seems, without 
this, to be "born withered in bud"? Neither Meredith nor his 
disciple would ever bid us deny our own judgment, or call that 
good which we do not in our hearts think good, but on the other 
hand they do not answer the question, and for the inquiring mind 
of man it. is not enough simply to bid the questions cease. Some- 
times Mr. Trevelyan seems to try to mend matters by qualifying 
Meredith's hope, stating it only as almost unlimited, a hope in a 
partial, not an all-victorious, Beneficence of which we may feel 
ourselves the children. But this appears to do injustice to the 
inner spirit of much of the poetry in the vain effort to defend all 
its philosophy, to take away its inspiring quality without giving it 
logical coherence. For the faith remains a faith, even with these 
limitations. To look up at the stars may give us hope, but the 
comfort they have always brought to man does not stand or fall 
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with astronomical proof :. the astronomers certainly do not tell us — 
they rather deny — that the universe is infinite in such a sense that 
"there must also be infinite life" (p. 117). And when we read 
how, under the starry skies. 

"The spirit leaps alight, 

Doubts not in them is he, 
The binder of his sheaves, the sane, the right," 

it is hard not to feel that the poet's inspiration has swept him, and 
us, further than the critic altogether knows. Nor does Mr. Trevel- 
yan's distinction between optimism of temperament and optimism 
of belief clear up the difficulty. The distinction is true and valuable, 
but a hearty readiness to enjoy the best in things does not therefore 
imply the hope that they will be good. A brave and joyous tem- 
perament is quite consistent with a philosophy like Mr. San- 
tayana's, or, as Mr. Trevelyan all but points out himself, with such 
a one as Huxley's. But both of these in their insistence on the 
"indifferentism" of Nature are at the opposite pole from Mere- 
dith's. There would be no sense in talking to such thinkers of the 
duty to trust. Such a command indeed is only not immoral if 
based on the conviction that there is something worth trusting. 
But with this conviction we at once pass from the sphere of tem- 
perament to that of belief. 

There would no doubt be less difficulty if we could take the 
view that personal immortality really does not matter, that it is 
even part of the narrower selfishness to wish for it. And at times 
this is suggested both by poet and critic when they discourage the 
demand. But it is here that these soldiers of common sense seem 
to have lost sight of their own flag. The question, perhaps, must 
be left for the long generations to answer. It is roughly this : can 
a generous nature acquiesce in the miserable failure even of one of 
the countless lives we see fail in this world, and yet keep the ex- 
ultant rapture Meredith has poured into his cup ? Can it turn its 
head away from this "foul aspect" without being untrue to facts? 
Can it forget one of the millions without "shortening the stature of 
its soul?" 

It would be a pity that the notice of so good a book as this should 
be nothing but a polemic, and it is a pleasure to close with two 
quotations which will give some idea of its range and vigor. One 
is a statement, clear and suggestive, of Meredith's conception of 
God: "God is identified not with all Nature, but with the good 
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elements in her, which it is the task of man to bring to full and con- 
scious life in himself by the hard process of evolution, the educa- 
tion of blood and tears" (p. 119). The other is a penetrating ac- 
count of an experience common to many who follow, enthralled if 
half-unwilling, the unmasking of Willoughby Patterne : "It is the 
terrible sympathy which the author compels us to feel with the de- 
tested Egoist, which renders that all too familiar image of our 
baser self a nightmare to haunt and warn us out of the senti- 
mentalist's paradise and the tyrant's castle." 

There follows an acute and noble justification of fiction as being 
what Aristotle might have called "more philosophical than his- 
tory." "In fiction we can see men and women as they truly are, and 
not merely as they appear to themselves and others, ... see com- 
mon events in their most important but not their most evident 
aspect, . . . see them moulding the character and inmost being 
of each of the men and women concerned" (pp. 172, 173). 

F. Melian Stawell. 

London. 

Sociological Papers ; Volume II, for 1905. By Francis Galton, 
Edgar Schuster, Patrick Geddes, M. E. Sadler, E. Westermarck, 
Harold Hoffding, J. H. Bridges and J. S. Stuart-Glennie. Pub- 
lished for the Sociological Society by Macmillan & Co., Lon- 
don, 1906. 

This volume is the second of a series published annually, which 
constitutes the journal of the Sociological Society, a body founded 
three years ago in London. As with other learned societies, papers 
contributed by eminent members are published, and the discussions 
on them are recorded at the ends of the papers ; but the Society has 
taken a new departure in circulating widely proofs of some of the 
papers amongst well-known persons in many countries, with a 
view of obtaining from them for publication valuable opinions 
and criticisms. Papers by Mr. Francis Galton and Dr. J. H. 
Bridges have thus been subjected to-very wide discussions of a most 
suggestive character. 

The papers included in the volume before us illustrate five 
different branches of the study of the social organism, or five 
different "approaches" to sociology, as they are called in the 
Preface. Taking them in the order in which they are presented 
to the reader, we find first an example of what may be called Bio- 



